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MANHATTAN DISTRICT HIP WHY 
Book 1, Voluiae 4, Chapter 6 
Investigation of the After offsets of the Bombing in Japan 

1. Inception of the Mission. 

The first combat atoaio bomb was dropped on Hiroshima at 8tl5 a.m., 
Japanese time, on 6 August . 1948 % the second mas dropped on Nagasaki three 
days la tor, at Hi 02 a.m. on 9 August 1948. It was realised that the- 
surrender of Japan night ooma at any hour and that preparatory action should 
be instituted at caioc, in ordor that advantage oould be taken of the earliest 
possible opportunity to survey the damage on the ground and to gather sueh 
other data* useful to the Manhattan District, as might be available in 
Japan. It was also realised that our troops, entering the enemy's home- 
land for military occupation, might be subjected to damage from radio- 
activity if they were permitted to go into Hiroshima and Nagasaki before 
investigations had been made of the intensity of residual contamination in 
those areas. 

Accordingly, on 11 August 1945, two days after the bombing of 
Kagasaki, Major General L. H. Groves Issued instructions for the organisation 
of a series of special Manhattan Project Atomic Bomb Investigating Groups. 
On that day he sent a message to Brigadier General Thomas F. Far J 'ell, his 
deputy in command of the Manhattan Project in the Pacific, instructing him 
to organise and command the mission there; on the same day General Groves 
also telephoned to Colonel K. D. Nichols, the District Engineer of the 
Manhattan District, at Oak Ridge, lie requested Colonel Nichols to assemble 
survey parties, to be composed principally of medical and scientific person- 
nel from the District, for the purpose of monitoring the affected areas 



and surveying the personnel damage. These survey parties were to be sent 
out to the Pacific, equipped with all necessary instruments, to be in- 
corporated in General Farrell's organisation. (Appendix, *efsr*coes 1,4.) 

On 12 August 1945, the Chief of Staff sent tha following message 
to the Theater Commanders 
"SOR MACARtliUR, SIGNED MARSHALL* 

"GROVES HAS ORDERED FAlRBLL AX T INI AN TO ORGANIZE A SCI -MTTPIC 
GROUP OP THREE SUCTIONS FOR P0TE8TIAL USI IN JAPAN IF SUCH USS SHOULD BE 
DESIRE. THE FIRST GROUP IS FOR HIROSHIMA, T3B SaCOSD FOR NAGASAKI, AND 
THE THIRD FOR THE PURPOSE OP S3CURIHG INFORMATION CONC^MING GFJSSAL JAPANESE 
ACTIVITIES IH THE FIELD OF ATOMIC WEAPONS. TR£ GROUPS FOR HIROSHIMA ASD 
NAGASAKI SHOULD .SKTEK TBOS3S CITIES WITH THE FIRST AMERICAN TROOPS IB ORDER 
THAT THESE TROOPS SHALL NOT M SUSJSCffsD TO AKT POSSIBLE TOXIC EFFECTS ALTHOUGH 
m HAVE HO SEASON TO 8H,I*aTB TEAT ANT SUCH EFPJ8CTS ACTUALLY 5XIST. PASRELL 
ASD HIS ORGANIZATION HAVE ALL AVAILABLE INFORMATION OR 'IH IS SUBJECT. • 
(Reference 1.) 

2. Purposes of the Mssioa . 

The message of the Chief of Staff, quoted above, outlined the 
three groups of which the organisation planned by General Groves was to be 
eompesedt a first group for Hiroshima) a second group for Nagasaki j and a 
third group to secure information concerning general activities of the Japanese 
in the field of atomic weapons. 

The primary purposes of the first two of these groups, which were 
to accompany the first American troops entering Hiroshima and Nagasaki, were* 

a. To investigate the areas of the bombed oitieB and make certain 
that no unusual hasards were present which might endanger the troopsf 



b. To obtain all possible information concerning the effect s, 
both structural and medical* of the bombing of each of the two cities. 

This chapter of the Manhattan District History is not concerned 
with the investigations carried out by the third group, whose purpose was 
to determine what progress had been made by the Japanese in atomic research 
and in the development of atomic weapons and what, if any, pertinent metal- 
lurgical resources could be found in Japan* Suffice it to eay here that 
these investigations showed that the Japanese scientists had at the end of 
hostilities made even less progress than the Germans and had come nowhere 
near the attainment of an atomic bomb. As Dr. James Phinney Baxter wrote 
in his history of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, "Japan's 
organisation of science for war was even more faulty than Germany's ... in 
short, if we had planned the Japanese system for research on new weapons, 
we could scarcely have devised one better calculated to promote our interests.'* 
("Scientists against Tame", pp.9, IX). 

3. Organisation in the Onlted States. Colonel Stafford L. Warren, 
Chief of the Medical Section of the Manhattan District, was appointed head 
of the medical personnel taking part in the mission. On 11 August 1948, 
Colonel YJarren was on his way to to* Alamos and could not be reached, and 
Colonel Nichols placed Lt. Colonel H. L. Fried all in charge of the preliminary 

planning for the expedition (in Oak Eidge) with the help of Lt. J. W. Howl and. 

/ i 

Colonel Warren was consulted in Los Alamos by telephone and Colonel Prledell 

conferred 'with General Groves in Washington, and suggestions from both were 

, f 

incorporated in the plans for the expedition. 

w , 

jjhje party which was finally organized was composed of Manhattan 

' i 

District personnel from Oak Hidge, Chicago, Los Alamos, Dayton and Rochester, 




and included the following medical oiTlcerst Colonel Warren, Lt. Colonel 
Priedell, Captain* H. L. Burnett, ?. 0. Ilageraan and H, 0. Vftiipple, and 
Lieutenants J. H. Allen, B. M. 3rundaf;e, J. <*. 'lowland and B. K fioliy. 
Five engineer officers were also mtaub*?rs of the jmrty collected in the 
United Statest Captains N, Varley and »• C. Youngs, Jr., and Lieutenants 
D. C. Collins, <J. 1. Goring and I. A. Tybout. Twelve enlisted men, trained 
in first aid and. in radiation Eisasurewents, completed the partyt Seymour 
Block, R. Mm Srownell, Joel Greene, A, t„ Greenwood, Nathaniel Hill, Carl 
Hornberger, Thuron Eaatphries, Robert Leonard, Phil Levine, Wendell C. 
Miller, Bobert J. Smith and Prank Sowa, Instruments were obtained from 
Los Alamos, Rochester and Chicago* The personnel assembled at Hamilton 
Field, California, on 12 August 1946, and were there* joined by Lt. Colonel 
Clyde Matthews, press relations officer* She entire group, composed of 
fifteen officers and twelve enlisted men, took off from Hamilton Field on 
13 August, in a special ATC plane, a C-54, and arrived on Tinian 1G August 
1945, after stop-overs at Hlokam Field and Kwajalein. (References 4, 5, 
6 , 9 . J : ^ 

4. Organisation la the Pacific. 

In addition to the personnel described above the investigating 
groups under the command of General Farrell included! an additional medical 
offloer, Captain James P. Nolanj civilian scientists, including Dr. Philip 
MorriBon and Sr. R. Serberp and an intelligence unit under the command of 
Colonel Peer deSilva, including Major William L» tfanna, Captain Henry I, 
McClenahan, Master Sergeants Andrew A. i'/alksr and J. Driscoll, and 
?<>ch Sergeant JJabhan C, Safferstein. 

There were also assigned to the expedition* jirigadier 4?eneral 
James B« Neman, Jr., who came from Washington to serve as General 
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' Farrell t e deputyj Colonels Wilson and Ooubleday, Air ,;, orce bomb damage 

assessment officers; Major .Robert furman, Engineer Officer, of the Man- 
hattan District, who was chosen to head the group vdiich was detailed to 
investigate progress of atomic research, etc., in Japan; Lieutenant 
Gchaef.fer, and two Air ?oroe enlisted men from the 509th Group; and two 
Nisei interpreters. 

While an Tinian, the force aB a whole was divided into three 
parts. The first group, composed of Generals Farrell and Newman, Captain 
Kolan, and the intelligence and metallurgy officers, flew to Okinawa to 
await transportation into Japan at the earliest opportunity. Of the other 
two groups, which were approximately equal in sise and composed mainly of 
the medical officers, one group, under Colonel Frledell, stayed on Tinian, 
to make entry into Biroehlraa with the landing forces assigned to that 
( target. The other group, under Colonel Warren, shipped with the landing 

forces which were assigned to Nagasaki as tfceir target. (Reference 6.) 
6. Itinerary of Colonel Warren and the Nagasaki Oroq p. 

the Nagasaki group, comprised of 16 members headed by Colonel 
Warren, was flown to Guam on the evening of 17 August and the following 
morning boarded the LSV-5 (CSS Monitor) which was heading toward Tokyo 
to evacuate prisoners of war. On 20 August, the LSV-6 joined the 3rd 
Fleet at Point Look, about 100 miles out of Tokyo harbor. There the party 
was deflected and trans-shipped by breeches buoy to destroyers 394 and 396 
(m s Lansdown and USS Buchanan) and taken to Okinawa, where they arrived 
on 23 August. The party us a whole regained there, at Buekner Bay, until 
17 September, but Colonel Warren left to enter Japan some days ahead of 
them. 

6.6 




On 5 Septectoer the first group described in paragraph 4 above, 
including Generals Farrell and Jfewman, landed at Atsugl airport and went 
to Yokohama. On 6 September, General Farrell was able to arrange for 
Colonel Warren to join him* to serve as expert consultant to evaluate all 
casualties which had been transported to Tokyo* Ibrough an arrengeiBent 
worked out by Captain Nolan and Captain DeSilva an opportunity came to get 
to l&roshiiaa. k nuaaber of interested persons and groups, in addition to 
the two Generals, Colonel Harren, Captain Solan and Captain DeSilva, were 
incorporated in the entry into that city, by planet Br. Junod of the (Swiss) 
International Had Crossj Colonel ** W. Ou&htersen (SB), who had just arrived 
under orders from General Denitj Dr. If. Tsusuki (ex«idairal), who obtained 
the "protection of the SBperor* 1 for the party and made many personal arrange- 
ments for the party's safety, transportation and housing! Br. Tsusuki's aide, 

staff, who assisted in clearing up the red tape for formal permission to go 
in before troops had entered | captain John flick (SB), an ophthalmologist 
from General MacArthur r s staff f and Corporal Keener, a photographer from 
the Signal Corps. 

The party was preceded by one day by a wild cat flight of a group 
of newspaper man scad by a Russian plane carrying two Russian observers, 
believed to be engineers. loth planes left the area as the official survey 
party landed, and the conclusions of the Eussians were never ascertained. 

The official survey party was flown to Hiroshima on 8 Septeraber 
1945* From a base at A&ashima, the party mads a preliminary survey of the 
city, finding no significant or dangerous amounts of radioactivity. On 
10 September, Generals Farrell and Nerwraan left by air. Colonel lerren, 



Captain Nolan, Corporal Kasner and Dr. M* 'fsusuki remained behind to 

f 

finish the pre iiM nary survey, and then left for Tokyo, returning by train 
because of inclement weather? after an arduous trip they arrived in Tokyo 
to find that Generals Farrell and JJewiaan had already been in Nagasaki and 
that the remainder of Colonel barren's original group had been transported 
from Okinawa to Nagasaki. Colonel Warren, with his party, accompanied by 
Colonel Ougbterson, who in the roeantiaie had been designated to represent 
the Surgeon General »a official investigating party* flew into Nagasaki the 

The original Nagasaki group, which Colonel T/arren had left on 
Okinawa when he went to Guam on 1$ August, flew to Qaura, an airport near 

burning Japanese automobile* the 38 jsdlee into the eity, arriving just about 
six weeks after the bombing* ISie group remained in Nagasaki and (later) at 

greater percentage of the living severely injured casualties were held, 
until their departure on 6 October* During this time also Captain Flick 
and lieutenant Howland m&» a trip to toe Byueu laperlal Batverslty, where 

and all available records were filled* The investigations at the Oaaira 
Hospital wre perfomed by Captains Barnett and Whipple and lieutenants 
Brundage and lowland* iShen the Manhattan District group left they wre 
relieved by a new detail of Army Judical Officers under the command of 
Colonel DeCoursey (yc), through arrangements csade by Colonel Oughteraon 
with the Surgeon General's office* 

On 6 October the entire group of sedical officers, engineers and 
\ enlisted technicians were flown from Ctaura to Tokyo. On 13 October all of 



the group except It. Collins left Tokyo by air for the United States, 
arriving at Hamilton Field, California, at 3*00 p.», on 15 October 1945, 
after stopovers at Tinien, Kwajalein and fEckaa Field, Honolulu* 

(References 4, 5» 6») 
6* Itinerary of t&e Hiroshima Group * 

The group headed by Lt« Colonel H* I* Friedell was transferred 
from finlan to Guam and thence to Zaaboanga in the Philippines, where they 
awaited transportation oy air to japan. To© group was delayed oy a series 
ef typhoone and did not enter Hiroshima until about 26 September 1945 (about 
Lsn cays ueioxe xne date ox aeparcure/* 

Ibis group spent about one week in Hiroshima and then returned 
to Tokyo by train, after considerable hardship} there they joined the Nagasaki 
group and returned with thest to the "united States* 

^xwierence y* ) 
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both cities by the Assy Engineers and civilian physicists, who made observ- 
ations, took photographs and collected specimens and statistics* 

peak pressures exerted by the atomic blasts at different points, from evidence 
which was still available* the peak pressures were calculated by Dr. Vf. G. 
Penney (British scientist from Los Alaaos), from crushed empty vessels, such 
as oil drums or gasoline cans; from the bending of flag poles, or lightning 
conductors, away from the blast] and from overturned memorial stones* Ifcese 
pressures were checked against theoretical predictions and further checked 
against the readings obtained by the measuring instruments which were dropped 
by parachute at each atomic attack. From these pressure calculations, the 



equivalent T.N.T. tonna&e of the atomic bombs was esl&isftted. The generally 



accepted result is that vaAch was announced fey the President after the 
Hiroshima attack t the explosive energy of each atomic boob was equivalent 
to about 20,000 tons of T«N»T» (References 1, 3*) 

b. General Effects, The damage to structures and other inanimate 
objects was of the same general character in both cities and ms in general 
the result of the following effects of the explosions t 

<1) Blast, or pressure wave, similar to that of normal 
explosions but on a vast scale* 

(2) Frlaary fires « those fires started instantaneously by 
the heat radiated from the atomic explosion. 

O) Secondary fires * those fires resulting from, the collapse 
of buildings, damage to electrical systems, overturning of stoves, and 
primary ex*ec%s or us oxasa* 

(4) Spread of the primary and secondary fires to other 



10 

try of Specific Effects. In both cities the blast totally 
destroyed alaost everything si thin a radius of about 1 mile from the center 
of explosion. The only surviving objects of any consequence in these areas 
were the frames of a assail number of reinforced concrete buildings -rial oh 
wr» not col lapsed J most of these buildings suffered extensive damage from 
Interior fires and had their roofs smashed, their windows, doors, and parti* 
tions knocked out, and all other fixtures which were not integral parts of 
the reinforced concrete frames bumed or blow away. Because only portions 
of these areas, particularly in Nagasaki, had been built up, the areas of 
almost total destruction were less than the total areas of the enclosing 




circles) it isas estfcaated that 5*2 square ail© a had been thus devastated 
in Hiroshima, and 3*1 square miles in Nagasaki. (See Maps in Kef. 1 and 
$sf. 3) Hie uniform levelling of a large part of the devastated area, the 
coneuaption of slaaost all combustibles by fire, and the obscuration of 
details by typhoon rains tended to sake accurate estimates very difficult 
in both cities* 



In Hiroshima, nearly everything was heavily damaged up to a radius 



of about 3 miles from the blast; at distances of a to 3 miles, everything 
was about half destroyed, and beyond 3 miles cooperatively light damage 
extended for several more ailes. Glass mis broken up to 12 miles from the 
center of explosion. (References 1, 9.) 

In Nagasaki, the severely damaged area - described as, "severe 
fire damage and moderate blast damage* - extended irregularly to variable 
uisxancee, reserving an overfiJ.x xeugvn ox y zsii.es xn a general nor wi ana 
south direction* The hillsides up to a radius of about 2§ sdles were 
scorched, giving the vegetation an autumnal appearance. The area of partial 
daiaftge (fro» "blast and/or fire") extended in some directions more than 
4 ailes from the center of explosion. (References 1, 9.) 

The following table gives an Informative summary of the daj&age to 
buildings in Nagasaki, as compiled frost a ground survey by Nagasaki 'Axnici- 
pslity (References 1, 3) » 




la Nagasaki 



Number 



Percent 



Number 



Percent 



total in Nagasaki 
Blasted (not burned) 
Blasted and burned 



1Q0 



Partially burned or blasted 
Total buildings and houses 



2,652 
11,494 

5 . .U1 



5.3 
23*0 
10*? 



destroyed or damaged 
Undamaged (except minor roof 
and window breakage) 



19,587 



39.2 



?0 ,41 ? 
50,000 



60.8 



100.0 



For further detail* of the physical damage caused by the bombs, 

i 

reference is made to the printed report, by the liianhattan Engineer District, 
entitled w 2he Atazdc Bombings of I&roshiiaa and I3agasaki n , with its accompany- 
ing maps and photographs, released 30 June 1946 (References 1, 2), and the 
"Preliminary Medical Beport, lilrosMsa - Nagasaki Bombings 9 , by 3. I. '.Varren, 
Colonel, MB, 27 November 1945,, with its accoajpanying saps (Reference 3)* 
8* t,jedloal ^ ffiroshina and; l^asakV 

Survey ^fethods. In endeavoring to determine the effects of 

ware d reduced, and how many oeoole sere killed or injured. laost of the data 
were derived frost the following lines of investigations 

(1) fcxasaination of patients still living* 

(2) Analysis of records of patients who had died or were not 
available for examination for other reasons* 

(3) Autopsy material* 

(4) Tabulations of data and opinions of Japanese Investigators 
who had studied the earlier patients* 

only by the length of tioe which had elapsed since the bombing of the cities,, 
but also by the almost complete absence of precise data in the possession of 
the Japanese* As Colonel i*arren said in his testimony at the hearings of 
the Senate Special Committee on Atomic Energy, on 15 February 1946 (App. 10, 
p« 509) i "The Japanese ...........did not know what the population of either 

city was beforehand. ITiey had very little way of telling how many people 
had survived or had returned to the city* The extensive destruction of 
civil installations - fire and police departments, government agencies, 
hospitals, etc., - and the state of utter confusion immediately following 



and for a long time after tlie explosion, as well as the uncertainty regard- 
ing the actual population before the bombing, contributed to the difficulties 
in obtaining reliable information* 

bm Estimates of Total Casualties* 

(1) Ihe best available figures for the estimated total 
casualties in each city, as compiled by the Manhattan District, are as 
follows* 

Total Casualties 

Hiroshima Nagasaki 









Number 


Percent 


?re-raid Population 








100 


Dead 


66*00© 


26 


< 39*000 








32 


25.000 




Total Casualties 


135*000 


53 


64,000 


33 




Ileal Division of i 


the ft* S* 


Strategic Boat 


bing Surws' 



are higher* In HLroshiaa, 80,000 dead and 80,000-100,000 Insureds in Nagasaki, 
-45,000 dead and 50,000-60,000 injured* Bsferenee 13*) 

It is general 3y believed that the energy of the Nagasaki explosion *as 
greater than the energy of the Hiroshima explosion, yet the aheve figure* 
show that the effects in terms of total casualties were considerably greater 
in i&roshistfu This was caused not only by the topography and the physical 
layout of the two cities, but also by unexpected ehanee circumstances* just 
previous to the bombing of Hiroshima plans were being made for the evacuation 
of unnecessary persona, and on the day of the bostbing approximately 40,000 
extra people had been brought into the center of the town for instructions 
on fees® evacuation plansj in Nagasaki, on the other hand, similar evacuation 



plans had been carried out a week before the bombing, and the population 
in the boafced areas had been reduced* Also, aany of the families of those 
working In the adlle and plants lived outside of the bombed area. It may 
be noted that In Magaeaki particularly the numbers of the dead were determined 
bv the numbers of bodies actually Incinerated by the clean— ud squads and did 
not include the great number burned in the buildings, whose skeletons ire re 
igLxed up with the ashes and ruins j nor was there any good count of thoae 
refugees who died in the suburbs, particularly in the first fee weeks. 
(References 1, 3.) 

(2) She relation of total casualties to the distance from 
the center of explosion (the point referred to as "X"}* in Nagasaki, la 
shown in the following estimates, based on the casualty figures first obtained 



Distance 

tm *r* Art* 


Killed 




Rasing, 


Total 
Casualties 


Killed per 

smm „#i« 


0-1,640 


7,505 


960 


1,127 


9,592 


24,700 


1.^6s50* i 3'jh^*^^ 


3,668 


1,478 


1,799 


6,96$ 


4,040 


3,300-4,900 


8,678 


*)M 4 MM * 

17,137 


3,597 


29,412 


5,710 


4,900-6,550 


221 


11,958 


28 


12,207 


125 


6,550-9,850 


112 


9,460 


17 




20 



(The auarcation of total casualties in this table, 67,765, **a revised 



by later estimates to 64,000). 

(3} Jhere is no way of transposing these figures mathematic- 
ally to percentages of mortality, because no data have been obtained to show 
the p re-raid population at the various distances from "X*. 



A calculation made by the British Mission to Japan, however, 
based on a preliminary analysis of the study of the Joint Medical Atomic Bomb 
Investigating Cosuaiseion, gives the estimated percentages of mortality at 
other distances, as follows i 

Percent Mortality at Various .Distances 

Distance from "X* 

, Auaffllt . Percent Mortality 



500 
1,000 



1,500 37 

2,000 18 

2,500 6 

3,000 1 

3,500 0 

(From curve, "in Japan", on diagram headed "Bie Here Important affects of 

Ataxic Beatos on People and Sheir Hoses 8 , in Report of the British Mission to 

Japan. "Hie MS facte of the Atomic Bombs at Hiroshima and 8&£asaki n . 19-46. 

page 21») 

Plotting these distances and percentages to suitable scales 
produces a saooth carve and It is probable that tftde curve would not be very 
seriously at variance with the curve -which could be produced from the actual 
facts, if the necessary population figures were available and if proper 
allowance were ittade for the layout and topography of the cities and for the 
large element of chance which inevitably influences the results produced by 
all explosive ». It is common knowledge that freakish results are sometimes 
the role rather than the exception in high explosive detonations* 

Because of the peculiar psychology of the Japanese n*ho wanted 
to please the interrogator, one must view with suspicion a good deal of the 
information gathered by subsequent parties on the location of survivors at 
the time of the explosion, for the number of unscathed survivors from the 
center increased with tiaw. Actually the shock of the experience frequently 




caused an akinesia in survivors and very few near ssero escaped lethal garana 
ray exposure* 

(A) It was probably inevitable thet the great majority of 
total fatalities should have occurred iamedlately after the bombing. Ihe 
causes of many of the deaths could not be definitely deterained, and of 
course many persons near the center of explosion suffered fatal injuries 
from more than one of the bomb effects. The possible causes of the immediate 
deaths were, principally, in order of iaportancet burns, mechanical injury, 
and gamma radiation, but it seems unlikely that radiation alone would be 
immediately fatal. Early estimates of the Japanese, for what they my be 
worth, are shown in the following table (Reference l)t 

Causes of .Iaaediat* Deaths 

Bums 60% 
Falling debris 30 
other 10 

Burns 95$ 
Falling debris 9 
Flying glass ? 
Other 7 



It is obvious that the percentage figures for 
because the percentages add up to 118, whereas there are no duplications in 
the figures for Hiroshissa* This may account, to some extent, for the wide 
divergence of the results as estimated for each city, but It is probable 
that more important reasons for these differences are the variations to local 
conditions, and the hustan equation. Different estimators would certainly 
reach different results in interpreting the evidence for theoretical 
etions of this kind. 



.£• Sgaa BE Injuries * 

Injuries to persons resulting from the atomic explosions 
were of the following tjpes (corresponding in pert to the principal causes 
of death which have been previously described) s 

(1) Burns from (a) Fires started by the explosions* 

(b) Flash radiation of heat. 

(2) ISechanical injuries from collapse of buildings, flying 

debri s, ete* 

(3) Direct effects of the high blast pressure* 

(4) Badietion injuries, frost the instantaneous emission of 
gamma rays and neutrons* 

accuracy the percentages of casualties attributable to each of these types 

from bums and .oechanical injuries* and it is believed that not more than 
roughly W$ of the deaths resulted from radiation injury alone, in persons 
not otherwise injured} a very large proportion of all of those she died 
sight well have died frost radiation injury alone if blast and fire and 
mechanical injury had been lacking entirely* Ihe greatest single factor 

involved from the center of explosion. Burns vers suffered at considerably 
greater distances fros "X" than injuries of any other type since fires -mr* 
not restricted to the blasted area, and a small percentage of mechanical 
injuries occurred farther out than radiation effects* (References 1, 13.) 
d. Bums * 

Burns from fires started by the explosion isere fire bums of 
the usual type* The so-called flash bums, however, which were seen in 
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large numbers of cases, were distinctive In several respects j and it isas 



concluded that they were due to infra-red rays for the f ol lowing reasons} 

(1) Clinically they sere aore superficial and healed jaore 
quickly than ordinary fire burns. 

(2) They were apt to be sharply delineated by lines repre- 
senting the borders of bare skin areas, and they were Halted to those areas 
which were facing the center of the eaploaionj for eaaaple, a patient who 
had been walking in a direction at right angles to a line drawn between hies 
and the explosion, and whose arms were swinging, aight have burns only on 
the outside of the ara nearer the center and the Inside of the other ana; 
or be slight have burns below the cap and above the shirt line on the side 
of the head toward the explosion* 



aight have burns of the skin only in those areas which usere under the black 



tightly drawn over the skin, such as the elbows and the shoulders. 



covered after as such as two-thirds of the total skin area had been so burned, 
which would be most unlikely with ordinary bums if they were deeper than 
first degree* 



'fhey healed slowly, but without sloughing and without assay instances of 
secondary infection* Most of the patients showing flash burns were near the 
©enter, but, with decreasing frequency and severity, their locations seemed 
to extend more than 13,000 feet (about 4 km*). At Nagasaki, patients with 
burns were observed who were said to have been out to the remarkable distance 



(3) Patients who had on white and black striped clothing. 



(4) Many patients who had worn shorts or a breech clout re* 



itost ot these bums were classified as first and 



degree* 




of 13, BOO feet. Sometimes, however, » case of this kind may have been 
recorded through error on the patient's pert, for he may have passed by a 
burning building and had in ef feet a flash burn* those close in bad gstaaa 
radiation effects and died later* There was aaple evidence of similar flash 
burning of physical objects. (A striking ©xeraple of this evidence is found 
in a photograph of a bridge in Hiroshima located about 0.6 mile from "X" 
and broadside to the blast) the pavement of the bridge roadway is shewn 
darkened by flash burns except where it was shielded by the posts and rail- 
ings at the side toward the blast (See Reference 2, figure 33) * Other 
striking ©Jtaaples are found in photographs in the report of the British 
Mission, as one (lib. 21) which shows the "shadows* of persons preserved on 
the flash— burned surface of acme ooliahed granite)* 
(References 1, 3*) 

Mechanical injuries resulting from collapse of buildings, 
flying debris* etc., included fractures, lacerations, contusions, and similar 
effects, such as would be expected* there were evidences of such injuries 
as far out as 12,200 fset fro* the center* the tremendous drag of the blast 
wind, even as far as 1 alls froa *X*, rasust have resulted in many deaths* 
(References 1, 3*) 

It is the general feeling of the medical authorities that the 
direct blast effects were not great, although the actual pressures necessary 
to kill humans is unknown* The pressures developed were sufficient probably 
to kill only those people who were within a few hundred feet of the center 
of explosion, and the recorded injuries attributable primarily to the squeeze 
of the direct blast were likewise relatively few. For example, very few 



cases of ruptured ear drums were noted. $any of the Japanese reports which 
purported to describe extreme jjaraediate effects of the blast on human bodies 
are believed to have been false or grossly exaggerated or due to other causes. 
Observations on blast my have been nullified on three scores t (1) death or 
recovery usually occurred within 24 hours} (2) those close enough to suffer 
ruptured ear druas may have received high lethal doses of ganssa radiation 
and died before the drum rupture was noted, or they raay have been unable to 
get out of the fire ami so perished without being counted j or, (3) the period 
of the blast wave aay have c«<m long enough to enable the drum to adjust 
itself without rupturing* 

£• Hadiation, jftjBjjt* 

frora the explosions which caused injuries to persons were primarily those 
experienced during the first few seconds or a&nutes after the explosion. 
Radiation from scattered fission products and Induced radioactivity from 
objects near the center did not cause any casualties* as the following 
evidence showed* 

(a) Theoretical predictions indicated that the height 
above the ground at which the boob was detonated would not produce any 
dangerous amounts of neutron induced persistent radioactivity | nor was it 
likely that contamination by fission products would result, since the "ball 
of fire" containing tfasa would not come near the ground. 

(b) The amount of radioactivity on the ground determined 
at the time of the survey was very small and well below physiological lisdts, 
and it was not sufficient to account for any harmful amounts having been 
present since the explosion. (See paragraph 9, hereinafter, for further 
disouasion of this mattsr.) . 



(c) No persons coadng into the areas after the explosion 
were found who showed any signs or sysptonB of radiation effects* (Further 
discussion of this matter also will be found in paragraph 9*) 

The etas reasoning and findings apply to any effects from 
radioactive particles scattered along the path of the cloud* 

(References 1, 3») 

the radiation injury is the result of total body sat- 

integration of a vital organ* The timing of death varies with the intensity 
of the exposure and the fact that as the body recovers from the destruction 
of one organ, the failure of another appears. The destruction of the bone 

it cannot replace the blood cells as they are worn out in daily use* late 
effects are due to atrophy and failure of function, fros faulty repair* 

The symptoms of the radiation injuries began after a 
latent period varying from 5 to 30 days* Thm important sysptcms and physical 
findings were epilation (loss of hair)* severe ulcerative lesions of the 
cK>utn ana tnrost* csswrrnagia mamieauatixons mcxuaing peteoniae (oJeeoxng 
into the skin)* severe gastrointestinal syaptoas (death within the first ten 

flP ^ e^ sB^w^w Jt* ^^J* *aV^e- ^Hf aftl ^v^K vt*^^V£ts^9 ^^JKeft^y ^►^^ el ^JXS4^ ^m^J ^w^smflt W* s*fcUy ^*UA9 €^a* ^rtj^y ^Q^^^ff 19 

spectacular ana obvious linaxngs* me appearance ox w» epiiateo patient 
was typical* She crown of the head was involved aore than the sides, and, 
curiously* epilation other than of the scalp was extremely unusual. In 
extreme oases the hair was totally lost* In some cases, regrowth of hair 
had begun by the time the patients sere seen* 35 days after the boohing* 
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Loss of hair was unimportant of itself except that it indicated radiation 
exposure ifcich, if severe, subsequently resulted in death. 

Petechias and other hemorrhagic raanifestationa began 
usually with bleeding from the gurss, and in the more seriously affected 

soon evident from almost every possible source* Petechias (small black 
bleeding spots) appeared on the liaibs and on pressure points* targe ecchyaoaes 
(hemorrhages under the skin) developed about needle punctures, and ■wounds 
partially healed broke down and bled freely. The bleeding tine and the 
coagulation tirae were greatly prolonged* This clinical pieture began about 
two weeks after the explosion and stopped almost sistultaneously in each city 
six weeks af terward. 

Deaths occurred throughout a period extending frca one 
week to too months after the explosion, with a great nuaber occurring about 
one month after, when the survey parties first visited both cities, and 
then occurred less frequently. 

The Important laboratory findings related primarily to 

white blood call count), and thrombocytopenia (few or no platelets and no 
clot formation). The utost striking findings at autopsy were ulcerative 
lesions of the colon and rectum, in the earlier period, together wi th de~ 

hemorrhage throughout the viscera* 

The earlier deaths correspond to animal experiments In 
which it is proven that the breakdown (ulcerations) of the intestinal mucosa 
results in an intoxication and death. The only difference is that in the 
anissal it is the saall intestine while in the Japanese the colon and rectum 
seem to have had the asoat mark ad injury. Shile such bodies had lost almost 
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all their blood forming cella in the bone mrvm and spleen, the circulating 
blood cells would have been able to carry on for a few -make before they 
wore out. Mm the circulating cells isere not replaced,, tbosa having non- 
fatal intestinal injury began to have falling white blood cell counts and 
platelet counts, and the blood would not olot, ao that hemorrhage began to 
occur in small amounts from ordinary motions aad wear and tear, and the 
person died tilth falling hemoglobin and what amounted to exsanguine tloa. 
ttie last day of life was usually complicated by secondary infection froa 
bacteria wm m>ly present which produced ulcerations of the gums, lips, throat, 
etc., and caused a high fever* 

In general* the earlier that symptoms appeared, the more 
severe was the case and orobably the hiafaer the radiation dose* Use ©regress 
of radiation injury and probable dosage levels (divided into three classi- 
fications for sirplicityi "lost Severe", "Moderately Severe 11 and *Hld*) 
are shown in the following table* 





SCS? 



Progress of Radiation Disease 

■SS&ffid. &f foot* 



Day* 
after 



ISost Severe 
(Patients usually within 
1.0 km of center) 



Moderately Severe 
1*5 kna) 



Mild 
(1.5 to 2.5 



1* , 
2, 
3* 
4* 
5» 
6, 
7» 
8, 
9* - 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13* 
14. 
15« 
16« 
17. 
18. 

19*. 

20* 

21* 

22. 

23.. 

24. 

25. 

26* 

27*. 

efi©e> 

29* 

30.. 

31. 



* 
45* 



1. . Nausea and vend ting 
after 1-2 hours lasting 
1-2 days. 



4.| 
5-1 



LATENT PERIOD 
aiarrnea 



iVoraiting 
Fever 
Sapid 
Death 

(Mortality probably lfiti£}' 



1* Nausea and vomiting 
after 1-2 hours lasting 
1-2 days. 



2. Beginning epilation 
progressing until death 



3. Loss of appetite 
and general malaise 

4. Fever 

5* Sever* inflajsmatioB 
of the mouth and throat 



6* Pallor 

7* Petechias, bloody 
diarrhea, and nose 
bleeds 

3. Sapid emaciation 
Death 



(Sfcrtality probably 
100$ of all showing 

5 4 7. Numbers 4 to 

6 may be delayed until 
a few days before 
death.) 



LATENT PEUI0& 



1* < Epilation 

2. toes of appetite 

and weakness 

3* fsapersry sterility 

4* Pallor 



6. 



i Secondary infections 
(Recovery unless ccaa- 
plicated by previous 
poor health or super* 
Imposed injuries or 
infections, except 
that few, if any, 
severely epilated 
persons survived.) 



(References 1, 3.) 




(3) Causes of SysiptOBis . That those symptoms and findings 
were primrily due to radiation was concluded from the following;? 

(a) The theoretical calculations predicted an instan- 
taneous diseharge of high energy gasaraa rays and neutrons, below the point 
of detonation, expected to cause serious biological effects* 

(b) The syaptoiss and findings mere those which would 
have been predicted from animal experiments and from known toxic effects en- 
countered in clinical therapeutic application of radiation* 

onset or syoptosa snot uw correjLa^iQO Between wie xengw or ine iaxen* period 
and the severity of the ayasptoms (as shown in the table above, headed '•Progress 
of Badlation Disease 4 ) strongly suggested that the sytsptoms -were due to 
radiation. 

(d) Induced radioactivity had been detected in brass, 
copper, sulfur* bones and the fillings of teeth very near the center of the 
explosion. Ubia could be attributed only to the effect of neutrons* 

^Ifief srsnce ^ 

CO SSSfciSS&SS f& tit&SBS&SBNSi * ®^ the sysiptoiss and findings 
described, those i&ioh in themselves can be considered to be due to radiation 
are epilation, bleeding frost the intestines in the early stages, destruction 
of the blood f owning system, followed by low ttfilte blood count and declining 
hemoglobin and thrombocytopenia with its accompanying hemorrhagic sianif ©stations. 
Ihese effects are characteristic of total body exposure either to gam* 
radiation or neutrons* Share both are present it is assumed that their effects 
are additive* There is no evidence from the Japanese data to believe otherwise. 
The time of onset and severity of symptoms are a rough index of the dose 
received, although the inn lethal dose is still in doubt. It is of interest 
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in introspect that the human dosage values predicted from the aedioal findings 
found individuals dying at a rcruch greater distance than would have been 
possible had the calculations of the physicists on intensity been correct* 
After viewing the siedical data, the physicists revised their formula, with 
a better fit to the predictions and the conditions observed at Bikini* 
(Haference 3«) 

(5) Trgataant . Treatment of the radiation injuries by the 
Japanese included general supportative iseastiroa suob as rest and high vitamin 
and high caloric diets* Parenteral liver and calcium administration, thrombin 

o reparations, and blood transfusions were used to combat hamorxhass* Parenteral 
vitamin preparations and pentnucleotide were used by &aerie*n asdics! officers 
after their arrival* Ms definite effect of these measures on the course of 
the disease could be demonstrated, fee use of salfonasdde drugs by the 
Japanese and of penicillin by the &aeriean physicians undoubtedly helped 
control sunarimatosed Infection* but delay ed the sadtus of the oatient onlv a 
few days if at all* Any slight wound such as that aade for a blood count or 
transfusion when petechia* were present resulted in a continuous intractable 
cosing of blood* Without doubt tills hastened the death of sam and so fall 
into disfavor* (Reference 3.) 

(6) Radiation Casualty Statistics* fee total number of 
patients who showed radiation effects and the percentage of those who died 
were even nsore difficult to estimate than the numbers of casualties fr&a all 
causes* An inherent defect in the situation, which could never be overcome, 
was the fact that many patients were killed iassediatoly or died from other 
injuries before they had tizae to develop syraptosis due to radiation* Records 
were not kept on tha majority of toe patients and many of those which were 
available wore lnoo^>lete. fels was particularly true of the records of 




patients attaitted to the hospitals udio srere discharged after their bums 
and wounds were healing, but before they developed oysptoms due to radiation* 
Attempts to compare the amount of radiation received mv* raade particularly 
difficult fay the inability to estimate the ataount of effective shielding in 
individual cases and this differed in general in the two cities. With all 
these qualifications, and considering only those patients admitted to the 
better supervised emergency hospitals in the two cities, it -was estimated 
that of approximately 4000 patients admitted to hospitals, 1300, or 33%, 
shoved effects of radiation and of this masher, approximately one-half died 
within the eight weeks covered by the data* It is not unlikely that most of 
the balance of the 1300 died subsequently and also that easy others had un- 
diagnosed radiation injury and died later* Only a snail percentage, probably 
18$ or less, of those examined, however, showed solely gems* radiation Injury 
and no other injury, Bhe large proportion of survive** received multiple 
injuries including radiation injury. Sheas other injuries were often credited 
for the death and there was no way of properly evaluating the exact cause or 
the summation of causes* Sxeept for the few shielded in heavy concrete buildings, 
it is rather likely, however, that almost everybody within 1000 feet of the 
hypoc enter would have died from ionising radiation Injury had they not died of 
burns or toechanical injury* M tain this distance they literally had many shots 
against them, any one of *feieh was fatal* (Beferenees 1, 3*) 



(toe of the most important teaks assigned to the mission which investi- 
gated the ef facte of the bombing was that of determining tshether the radiation 
effects were all due to the instantaneous discharges at the time of the ex- 
plosion, or Aether people were being baraed in addition from persistent radio- 
activity* 
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Two methods of approach sera used In determining this question! 
Investigation by direct measurements of persistent radioactivity! and 
investigation to determine Whether any persons not in the city at the time 
of the explosion, but ceasing in immediately afterward, exhibited any symptoms 
or findings which sight have been due to persistent radioactivity* 

(Hsferenee 3*) 

§• Investigation by Direct ;4easurea»nt8 » 

(1) wfethods . To measure the presence of residual activity 
in and around the two cities, portable counters of the Geiger^&ller type, 
with earphone attainments, were found to be the most practicable Instruments. 
L&ndaverk and Wellan electroscopes were also used* Direct reading ionization 
c*^ftBtfe^&*c* "H* fea^ ^3F6wMBW^fes^ ^m yw ^tyflf^ 3Lfl >?3*-^y l3tt^ j?^*^ ftot s^MW3n3L tii ^yffc€ftjt^j«*t ^fasytfess^ffifc 
the low intensity radiation present* The instruments were calibrated and re- 
calibrated against known radium sources brought for the purpose* sSonitorlng 
oarties eoa&oaed of ohysiciaas and technicians trained in this work exolcred 
on foot the rubble of the bombed el ties* and along roads into the environs* 
leadings vers s»de by all in a prescribed saanner and recorded. Instrumentation 
problems were a constant handicap in the frequent rains all during the survey* 
Water sheds and places of habitation in the vicinities of the cities were 
investigated* 

(Reference 3.) 

(2) Besults * Hie readings were plotted on maps of the cities, 
and lines of equal intensity were drawn* These maps acconpany Colonel Warren's 
Preliminary Keport of 27 November 1945 (Reference 3)* They show that in each 
of Woe two cities there were two distinct areas of radiation, both of low 
intensity: one in a restricted area beneath the point of detonation, and the 
other separated from the first by several kilometers and traceable in a wide 
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trail, in the caae of Nagasaki as much as fifty miles along available roads* 
Ihsse areas were correlated with the wind directions reported directly after 
each booking* 

with the very sensitive instruments which *»re used* From these saasurenrents 
and from dirt sables brought back to the United States, single calculations 
determined the highest radiation intensities which were present at any time 
after the bombings, and also the total amount of radiation which could have 
been absorbed by any person during the entire period following the bombings* 

flflt-jk fbA A M%4Mwt . XlJ^ Q e? JL W\ eV A qg A JS* jmjfk&u J1»H uaJ A a%4r<i ftM 4 W*k ^Atffe^wlfK jii It S^4M4WK#S wk4* 
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the center of explosion to be 0*4 sdlli roentgens per bear, two months after 
the bombing* The corresponding integrated dose from one hoar until about sis: 
weeks after the explosion would be somewhere between 6 and 24 roentgens* The 
measured highest intensity in the Nagasaki area was found in a small area in 
the Nlahiyataa Reservoir district, about one mile northeast of the city, where 
there had evidently been a fall-out of radioactive xaeterials made up of 
induced radioactive material and of fission fragassntaj the highest measurement 
here was 1*8 Mill roentgens per hour, corresponding to an integra ted dose of 
27 to 110 roentgens. Ihe radioactivity in the center of town was only 1/10 
as high as thai in the Hlshiysma Reservoir area* 

One above figures represent the highest dosages which a person 
could have received if he remained at the point of highest radioactivity 
continuously for a period of 61 days in the caae of Hiroshima (from 6 August 
to 6 October 1945) or for a period of 48 days in the case of Nagasaki (from 
9 August to 26 September 1945). It is hardly likely that anyone could have 
done this even in the Reservoir area of Nagasaki . 



Considering the intensities of radioactivity from a physio- 
logical standpoint, it is quite obvious that the residual radiation alone 
could not have been detrimental to the health of persons entering or living 
in the bombed areas after the explosions. (As previously stated, in para- 
graph 8g above, the aaount of radioactivity on the ground determined at the 
time of the survey was very small and was not sufficient to account for any 
harmful aaounts having been present since the explosion. ) Further evidence 
to support this conclusion* of a negative nature, is described in a following 
paragraph* 



are the most penetrating and the most isejortant type from the standpoint of 
general bodily reactions* Measurements of beta rays were also made, but 
these w»re not calibrated because of technical difficulties and inaccuracy 
in evaluating the readings* alpha ray measureiaents in the field are almost 
impossible to obtain for* the n ans reasons* and in any case their biological 
importance was practically nil in these investigations* No alpha radiation 
was found /si th the preliminary measuresaents* therefore, after spot cheeks 
for beta radiation, ahleh were found within the expected limits, reliance 
«■* placed on the gamma radiation, as the most practical measurement from 
the technical and physiological viewpoints* {ran******** % 3^) 



(3) 

iveuvrvn xntiensibxes were cajLCuxaxeo xroai &no inauced 
radioactivity of phosphorus and calcium in bones and various metals picked 
up in the Japanese cities. In both Hiroshima and Nagasaki, neutron 
intensities exceeded by a faetor of at least 10 the ssaximum theoretical 
values, figures obtained from the most reliable Japanese report on induced 
radioactivity axceeded the aaxteam theoretical values by a factor of 7 in the 
center of Hiroshima* 



Soil and metallic sables were analysed later to account in 
detail for the residual radioactivity. Fission produeta were quantitatively 
separated from two of the soil samples. Ibe residual radioactivity at 
Nagasaki, even in the area directly below the bomb explosion, seems to have 
originated almost entirely from deposited fission fragments rather than from 
elements normally present made artificially radioactive. 
(Reference 11. } 

Vigorous efforts vers made to find any persona she bad not been 
in the cities at the Uses of the explosions but case ia immediately afterwords, 
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radioactivity. Before the arrival of the Manhattan District Investigating 
group several Japanese studies had been made of post-boob entrants into the 
cities, gone of ths o arsons examined 1st these studies showed arrr Rvrmtamm 
which could be attributed to radiation, and their blood cell counts sere con* 

District investigation, Japanese doctors and patients were repeatedly requested 
to bring to them any patients who they thought night be examples of persons 
haraed by persistent radioactivity. Jfo such subjects were found* (Reference 1.) 

This negative information tended to confirm the general conclusion 
reached from the investigations by direct aaasuresenta, that although a seasuxv 
able quantity of induced radioactivity was present, it had not been sufficient 
to cause ham to persons living in the cities after the bombing. Still further 
confirmation was obtained front the follow-up studies which were raade a year 
after the bombings, described hereinafter* 



10. psychological Effects . 

An account of the effects of the atonic bombings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki could not be complete without ssenti on of the terror these bombing* 
struck in the peoples of those cities* This terror ranked with the physical 
da-aage and the human death and Injury to form the three mat significant 
effects of the bcrabs. the fear and horror inspired by the bombs resulted in 
immediate hysterical activity and flight from the cities, and, in addition, 
produced a lasting effect on the survivors i those who had become accustomed . 
to mass air raids had groan to pay little attention to single planes or email 
groups of planes, but after tha atomic bombings the appearance of a single 

many hundreds of planes had ever bean able to cause before* (Reference 1#) 
As Br* Philip Morrison said in part (in the hearings before the 

the revolutionary character of the new weapont 

* »+•»«»*•»• A Japanese official stood in the rubble and said to us* 
*A11 this froa one bomb} it la unendurable** ife learned what he meant* lb* 
cities of all Japan had been put to flame by the great flights of B-29's from 
tha Marianas* Bat at least there was warning, and a sense of temporary safety* 
If the people in Kobe went through a night of inferno, you, living In Sagayo, 
were going to be all right that night* 3fce thousand-bomber raids were not 
concealed! they even formed a pattern of action which the war-wise Japanese 
could count on. But every hour of every day above any Japanese city there 
might be one American plane* And one bomber could now destroy a city* The 
alert would be. sounded day and night* Even If the raiders were over Fukuoka, 
you, in Sendal, a thousand miles north, must still fear death froa a single 
plane* This is unendurable." (Reference 12*) 



II, Farther Investigations in 1946 » 
a. Purpose . 

An investigating group sent into Japan in August 1946 was in* 
s true ted to obtain information concerning the medical and physical status of 
the atomic bonds survivors and the status of the bombed cities, one year after 
the atomic boabings, and to determine ubat studies of atomic bomb survivors 
had been carried out by Japanese scientists. 

The aission was in effect a follow-up of the mission of the 
preceding year, ami a part of It* objective waa to determine what, if any, 
new developaente during the Intervening year night tend to alter previous 
conclusions and findings, sosae of which had necessarily been regarded as 
tentative. (Than had been a p-ao after Colonel DeCoursev's oartv left* in 
December 1945, daring which no official American group was in the field. Dur- 
ing this time the Japanese doctors aside what observations they could with 

(Beferenoe 7#) 
Personnel * 

The group to idiom this ndssion was assigned was cojepceed of 
Colonel James P* Cooney, Captain Douglas X* Wake and lieutenant Melvia a* 
Block, detached from the Radiological Safety Section of Joint Task Force So* 1, 
at Bikini. 

e# General , Aqtivitiea. 

The group of three officers departed from Bikini on 9 August 
1946 and arrived in Tokyo, Japan, on 11 August 1946* There they reported to 
the Office of the Chief Surgeon, Armed Forces Pacific, and then to the Public 
Health and Welfare Section, which was concerned with the public health of the 
Japanese people. Lt. (jg) Edgar Snow, us», mm assigned to accompany the group 
and act as interpreter and translator* 
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A few days were spent in Tokyo obtaining supplies and inter- 



viewing Japanese scientist* who had been engaged in studies of atomic bomb 
survivors* Ihe National Hesearch Council of Japan had formed a Special Com- 
mittee for the Study of the Effects of tee Atomic Bomb, and Sr. »sm Tsusuki, 
Professor of Surgery at the Tokyo Imperial IMversity School of Medicine, was 
the chairman of the Medical Section of this committee. Several conferences 
were held with Dr. Iwuski and other physicians in Tokyo who had engaged in 
work on the medical effects of the atonic boob* 



from Hiroshima and Is the location of an American Military Government team, 
the Ajasrioan Installation nearest Hiroohlisa. Ihe following two days were 
spent in viewing Hiroshima, visiting the hospitals there, examining survivors, 
and interviewing Japanese physicians there* 

Ihe group departed from Kure on 18 August, arriving in {fagaaakl 
on the following day* During the next two days the city of Hagasaki was viewed, 
members of the staff of the Nagasaki Radical College were Interviewed, and 
Japanese survivors were studied. Colonel Cocney, lieutenant Snow, and 
Dr. Tsusuki then returned to Tokyo, Colonel Cooney leaving shortly thereafter 
for the United States* Captain Wake and lieutenant Block then engaged in 
studies of groups of atomic bomb survivors, these including examinations of 
cutaneous areas which had sustained burns, brief physical inspections, routine 
blood counts, completion of a questionnaire, and taking of photographs. Various 
Japanese physicians, obstetricians, and aid-wives were interviewed. In addition, 
over 100 inhabitants of the ftiahiyama area, the area near Nagasaki where the 
fall-out of radioactive products was most intense, were questioned and studied 
by brief physical examinations and routine blood counts and smears. 



On 16 August the group, aoooapaaied by £xv Tsusuki, left 



Tokyo for Xure, arriving there on 17 August. Kure is located about 20 miles 





Captain Vs&ke find Lioutsnant Block departed from 
27 August and returned to Kure and Hiroshima on 28 August, Additional atomic 
bomb survivors in Hiroshima were examined and Japanese physicians were inter- 
viewed. The two officers then returned to Tokyo on 3 September 1946. 

The following week was spent in Tokyo organising data, exaadn- 
ing and collecting Japanese Manuscripts and data, and having discussions with 
Japanese investigators. The two officers departed fro* Japan on 10 September 
1946. 

(Reference ?•) 

In accordance with its major purpose, the survey determined 
the general status of the atomic bomb survivors and the bombed cities one 
year following the atomic bombings. The acute effects of the injuries on 
the inhabitants had apparently long since passed away. Ho deaths attributable 
to the atomic bombings had occurred in 1946* The group, therefore, was 
ested in detersdning if any lingering subacute clinical manifestations of 
bomb Injury still existed or if any of the more chronic manifestations of 

much different then from those of the American group in Japan shortly after 
the bombings in 1945* Information as obtained was in agreement with all 
significant findings of the group in 1945* However, it was thought that per* 
hope more emphasis should be placed on the very practical fact that by far the 
greatest number of deaths occurred on the first day and in the first week after 

At the time the group was in japan relatively few patients 
were hospitalized primarily because of injuries sustained from the atomic 

In those oases that were hospitalised, the sequelae of inadequately 

nioTco 




treated burns and mechanical injuries were the cause, tiese sequelae in- 
cluded contractures, chronic ulcerated areas, and keloidal scars* 

A relatively high Incidence of scar keloid f amotion had 
occurred at the sites of flash bums. The aany variable factors to consider 
render an attest to explain the occurrence of these keloids difficult* How- 
ever, it rats thought that they did not represent a peculiar effect of the atomic 
boob* but -were at least partially the result of inadequate treatment, delayed 
healing, poor nutrition, and severe infection in a people who perhaps have a 
greater tendency for such formation than the white race does* There was no 
evidence of any type of malignant tissue change in the survivors studied, nor 
was such change indicated by any Japanese studies* 

In practically all cases black, slightly thinned, hair had again 
returned to cover areas previously partly collated* Mo persons were found who 
had had extensive epilation* and It «ay be presumed that most of these had died, 
f osp ^*tatfy wjijottld #>3urw ^c^kq jMSrt^^itjdt* n^fmsff *t^jmi jm/jjft^. ^fcho tf^3u*?*v JLyorct 

No definite abnormalities of the peripheral blood vers disclosed 

Studies of the peripheral blood in a group of inhabitants of 
the ^shiysna area, the location of. the greatest intensity of fall-out of 
fission products near Nagasaki, had caused quite a bit of discussion among the 
Japanese. Studies started in October 1945 were interpreted by the Japaaesa as 
indicating that these individuals had developed a leucoeytosis as a result of 
chronic exposure to small amounts of radiation* Blood studies on these 
Individuals performed by the investigating group indicated that some did have 
a leucoeytosis with an eosinopMlia and raild lymphocytosis. However, all of 
the data collected thus far were insufficient to indicate that the radiation 
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caused these findings* It was thought that they might be acre logically 
explained by the preaenc© of parasitic infection in the individuals, Siaailar 
studies done by the tarn group of Japanese workers on Jaoanese inhabitants of 
areas not contaminated by fission products disclosed similar hematologic 
findings* There was reason also to question the validity of the Japanese 
technique* 

It was difficult to obtain very much significant information 
pertaining to the problems of sterility, birth rates, incidence of congenital 
abnormalitioo in newborn, abortions* ajosarriagos. and stillbirths* Use atomic 
bonis apparently did cause some abortions which occurred shortly after the 
explosion. Data collected by the Japanese also indicated that many female 

lit* I Mil J _j | i j m ,«S<t j4 A WlkMlwl MM AJK fl ■ ■UhtJI JPi Mt SSnWMlJk''l XVL HWHttl*^ j% T| VfelStlM'l MS Vljb#ft >'l — IWIO #8 

^v^S4> w e ^*fF*Wffc ^^^sea^iF^i' ^•4#is^iee*^e* e*^*'^^ - w *s^^» -wsw»*e* w» ^e^***fc gr^f^t 4 ^b* ef^eiavt^ws 

In aost of these cases within a year after the booking* She few assail studies 

resulted from the radiation exposure at the time of the bonking* Th« birth 
rates in the bombed cities were gradually increasing during the year 1946* 
Ifo evidence ms obtained to suggest any increase in abortions* mlsesj'riagee, 
or congenital abnormal! tiea, but data obtainable were scanty* Inherent 
technical difficulties, insufficient data and many variables preclude con- 
clusions concerning problems such, as these* 

apparently no epidemiological alterations in the bombed areas 
had been noticed in 1946* Mo change In general incidence of the contagious 
diseases was reported* 

The Japanese investigators had apparently devoted sore of 
their tise in 1946 to the organisation of reports concerning studies of acute 
effects of the atoxaic bomb than to a continued program of study of the survivors* 
A large number of reports had been compiled and the Medical Section of the 
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Japanese National Hesearch Council Special Coraudttee was planning to publish 
a special raonofcrapb. However, a review of the translated reports concerning 
the effects of the atomic bomb did not reveal any additional significant 
inf oraation not previously known to .American investigators* A group from the 
Tokyo .Imperial University spent several weeks in Hiroshima, in June 1946, 
examining survivors, and had reached about the saw conclusions as presented 
above. Staff rasmbera of the Kyushu Imperial l&iveraity had made several trips 
to Nagasaki in 1946, largely to determine the amount of residual radioactivity 
and to oerfomi white blood cell counts on inhabitants of the Nlahivaoa reservoir 

AlFOfi* Ttlflf $$9p&Z&Bt&0 leafed Otftl rX JlJMP ^iI p X^ * *m ^OJP &9&^LXttMK]i &ilej4$!!L90 olr A^MMftje 1 llNStiilS' 

survivors which included the pro hi esse that should be investigated. However, 
it see®sd that they lacked in financial support, in expert personnel, and in 
thoroughness. One . can appreciate the general situation of life in Japan only 
by having been there and in close contact with their life* Practical obstaolee 
to complete long-tern studies of Japanese atomic bonis survivors are truly 
greet* To realise this fully one must also appreciate that the character and 
extent of nodical care and science in japan are far below those in this 
countrv» : It was thouaht that many of the Jaoenese investigators tend to 
arrive at aoiini xe c one xusxons do sec on &nsux*xcxen« ante. 

.. , Much clearing of debris and reconstruction in the bombed cities 
occurred during 1946, this having progressed such more rapidly in Htroahiiaa 
than in Nagasaki. Tho Red Cross Hospital reopened in December 1945 and 
gradually was restoring its facilities. Ihe Post Office Hospital in mroehissa 
had not reopened bat was treating out-patients. Ihe Nagasaki radical College 
had moved to new quarters in a former school building. The supply problem, 
as well as the inflationary economy, in Japan, was extroiaely acute. 1he 
people had lost nuch of the lethargy that was noted shortly after the war 





and were working with some renewed hope. No outward expressions of animosity 

f 

or hatred toward the United States for having dropped the a toad c bombs were 
encountered, although some apparently believed that it was not necessary to 
drop It on a city. The people were more interested in recovery from what 
injury they might have received and in regaining ae much of a self-sufficient 
and happy life ae possible. 

In November 1946 a return to Japan was made with the Atoado 
Bomb Casualty Coaasiasion. This Commission was formed as a result of eol~ 
laborativa efforts of the National Research Council . the War Beoartaaent. the 
Navy, the Public Health Service and the American Cancer Society, It was 
composed of two civilians, Dr. Austin K» Brues and Dr» Paul 3* Henshewj and 
three military officers, 1st lieutenant -wlvia A» Block, let lieutenant Jaaee V. 
Seel, and Ueutenant (jg) Frederick W, mirton, tJSKa. the Comndssion arrived 
in Japan 24 Btoveaber 1946* Its mission was largely to evaluate the plausibility 
of long—tern studies on atonic bomb survivors* Observe ti ons during this stay, 
which extended to f May 1947* were, in general, identical with those presented 
above* However, it was more fully appreciated that future studies on atomic 
bond) survivors would be long— tens population studies in nature, and to be 
significant the difficult process of designing and conducting them as closely 
as possible as a controlled laboratory experiment would be required* Spec- 
tacular effects might never be evident, and, if the problem was to be approached, 
large amounts of reliable data would have to be accumulated, with similar 
control data, before any significance whatever could be achieved. It was 
considered doubtful that an independent Japanese or American prog ran could 
be completely successful. Problems of supply and maintenance for such a study 
could be great, A definite program of study, competent Aaerican personnel. 
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and a definite understanding "with Japanese investigators would be required* 
Ihe desirability of continued observations of atonic bomb survivors was well 



(References 7, 15*) 

This chapter of the Manhattan District History is intended to be 
confined to the activities of the Manhattan District and its representatives 
and personnel. One of the aft j or puiposee that General Orovea emphasised in 
directing the organisation of the Manhattan District mission in August 19-45 
was that he wished to obtain a quick preliminary report on the after effects 
of the bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki* Therefore, as soon as the various 
groups had obtained the data available for such a quick report they returned 
to the United states, leaving further and lengthier investigation to other 
ismfliii who vrntm en tiia expound* Sme of -the a* other asant'i an e«ted moxvii etv 

less independently and some were coordinated with the Manhattan District 

described) sere usually not far from agreement with the findings of the 
Manhattan District, particularly with respect to the aost Important 
conclusions, although there were of course differences of opinion with 
to details. 

Other agencies which conducted investigations of the after effects 

* 

of the bombings, In Japan, included t 

a* The limited States Strategic Bombing Survey * HAb agency, 
established by the Secretary of War on 3 November was requested bv the 

President on 15 August 1945 to conduct a study of the effects of all types of 
air attack in the war against Japan* Study of the effects of the atomic bombs 



ms a part of this survey* Hr# Franklin D'Olier was Chairman, and Messrs. 
Paul H* Kitze and Henry C* Alexander were ViceMinairaen of the Survey during 
its Japanese phase. (See Report of the laical Division of the United States 
Strategic Boabing Survey* "Am Effects of Atomic WM on Health and l^edical 
Services in Hiroshima and Nagasaki", Hsrch 1947* Reference 13 •) 

in Japan * 

Oughterson, who had been directed by General Guy B* Dealt, Chief Surgeon, 
QSi, AF Pacific, to organise teams to survey the atomic bomb casualties, had 

to Include the Manhattan District group, the Aray Medical Unit and a group of 
Japanese scientists eoooiated by the Imperial Government* this eojnsission 
carried on the investigation work after the l&nhattan District group returned 
to the United States* Colonel DeCoarsey was in coiaraand of the field survey 
aroun. and his oartv returned in December 19AS* 

o. The Naval Technical Mission. Janan 11* 

This was a group which was directed by the Bavy to carry out 
investigations in Jaoan. under Caotain Shields Warren. USM« The leaders of 
this group and of the Joint Commission arranged, unofficially, for certain 
phases of the study to be assigned to each, and the fiavy group also continued 
its Investigations after the departure of the Manhattan District personnel* 

d* British Mission to Japan * 

Shis mission was composed of experts trained in methods of 
measurement of the effects of air attacks evolved by the Ministry of Hone 
Security in Great Britain* By agreement between the United States and Great 



Britain this mission co-operated with the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey in its investigation of the atomic bombing in Japan* It scent the 
month of ?«ov«saber 1945 in the two bombed cities. In 1946 the British Mission 
issued a preliminary report, entitled n Vne Effects of the Atoaiie Bombs at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki", which incorporated a considerable amount of data 
gathered by other agencies* It was estimated by the British experts that 
one atomic boob dropped in average Bri tish urban conditions would produce 
50,000 fatalities* Their cosiparable standard figure for the German V2 rocket 
was about 15 fatalities* The report says that this figure of 50,000 dead "is 
probably the saost important which this report contains** 
(Reference 13*) 

j>. l&.lor Alexander ?* deSeversfcy* As special consultant to the 
Secretary of £ar, directed to study the effect of air power in the Pacific 
theater of operations, Uajor Alexander ?• dcSeversky flee several times over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and spent two days in each city, during the course of 
a trip in the Pacific which extended from 25 September to 15 November 1945* 
After his brief survey of the damage caused by the two atomic bombs, he gave 
an interview to American correspondents in Tokyoj upon his return he reported 
to the Secretary of $ar under date of 11 February 1946, and also published an 
article in the Header's Digest for February 1946* These statements and 
writings by Major deSeversky took issue with practically all previously 
published descriptions and opinions as to the character and effeots of the 
atomic bombing, and they "evoked", as he expressed it, "a storm of controversy" 
Ihe Major's principal contentions users, in brief: "that the affects of the 
atom bombs - not of future boobs but of the two specific specimens unloosed 
on Japan - had been wildly exaggerated and that the nature of the destruction 
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had been fantastically distorted" j that "the destruction was an ti rely 
incendiary in character, and the deaths were due almost entirely to fire and 
to falling structures" j that "the same bombs, ••••••• if dropped in the same 

manner on a modem city like Sew York or Chicago, would bare done no more 
damage than a 10-ton blockbuster 1 *} that "the results obtained in Hiroshijaa 
tuad Kagasaki could have been accoHspliahed by about 200 3<-29*s loaded with 
incendiaries, though the loas of life in that case would have been much 
smaller.** 

&ajor deSeversky was invited to appear before the Senate Special 
Committee on Atomic Snergy on 15 February 1946, and at the hearings on that 
day he repeated Ma principal statements and strove to defend them against 
formidable disagreement from meiabers of the Coosaittee and from a number of 
the well-informed witnesses* The witnesses who brought forth faets and figures 
to disprove JSajor deSeversky 1 s statements were: Major General Thomas F* 
Farrell, who was General Groves' deputy in comand of the Manhattan CI strict 
investigating mission! Colonel Stafford h+ Warren, who headed the medical 
personnel of the Manhattan District mtssionj Ur* Paul H. Nitae, Vice Chairman, 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey] Prof. H. E. Bowman, 01 rector of the 
Physical Damage Division, USSBSj and Dr. Luther t» Terry, Medical Division, 

In contradicting the comparisons which the Major had znade, General 
Farrell test if led t that the atomic bomb released the energy equivalent of 
20,000 tons of TNT, while the 10>ton block buster would have the equivalent 
of about 5 tons of INT; that the destructive effect (as distinguished from 
the energy release), if both bombs were dropped on a city like New York, 
sight be such as to destroy 3 to 3a square miles of the city, in the case of 
the atomic bcsab, and one-fortieth of a square alls, in the case of the block- 
buster j that the records of the Twentieth Air Force showed 84 B-29's loaded 




-with incendiary boBtoa were required to destroy one square wile of a city 
target, and on tlds basis the physical destruction equivalent of one atcsaic 

planes as stated by the ^ajor* Mr« Sit so, in his testimony, questioned the 
applicability of the Twentieth Air Force's figures to & city ishich had not 
been previously bombed, and expressed the opinion that a raid of 300 incendiary 
planes might be more accurate as the average equivalent of one atomic bomb 
plane, but he emphasised that this covered only a part of the result and did 
not Include blast effect, casualty effect or psychological effect. 

Other stateaente made by Ifejor deSeversky wore disproved by citation 
of facts and figures nhich have been set forth in previous sections of this 
chapter* although the evidence shoes that Major dsSeveraky was endeavoring 
to correct what he considered misconceptions in the minds of the general 
public, it also chows that he was mistaken himself and that hie efforts were 

power of the atomic bomb* As Colonel Warren pointed out in his testimony, it 
was difficult for an observer, in Hiroshiaa or Nagasaki sou* time after the 
bombings, to get oriented and to analyse what had happened, in a brief period 
such as that which the major had devoted to each city* 

^ 4l4^^tiC*^^3^^^93ri^^3^e^ 3>s^< e) ^ 

13. Graphic Descriptions. 

kuch has been written about the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and some literature on this subject ndll be deservedly long remembered, 
by the layman as well as the scientist, the technician and the military man. 
In guiding the reader to aojae of the most impressive pieces of writing, mention 
should first be made of a graphic description of the explosion of the test 
bomb, in Hew Mexico on 16 July 1945 - tho only forerunner of the two combat 



borabs dropped cm Japan leas than a month later* This description was 
written by General Thorns F« Farrell shortly after the test and was 
released by the War Department after Hiroshiraa. (Printed in Appendix 6 
of the Princeton University Press Mltion of the "Smyth ftsport*, of 194§)» 
Kot ©worthy descriptions of the effects of the two combat bombs 

include i 

a* Eyewitness Account - Hiroshima » August S # 1940 - by 
Father Joan A. Slamee, Professor of Jsodern Philosophy at Tokyo »s Catholic 

report to the Pope« (Appended to Colonel 8* &» Warren** Preliminary 
Medical Report, 27 Scvember 1945j also, to Report by the lanhattan 
Engineer District* "The Atomic Bombing© of Hiroshima and Hagasaki 11 , 
30 June 1946« References l 0 3.) 

Laboratory, to the Senate Special Committee on Atomic Energy, 0 Beoember 
194gj gives a cooperative description of the take-off of a thousand-plane 

(Printed in the Government Printing Office record of the Bearings of the 
Committee, "S« Res 179% Part 2, pages 233*238* Reference 12«) 

o # *Hire«hima w , by John Horsey (Published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
1940 % previously published in "The Sew Torker* on 21 August 1940, all 
space in that issue being devoted to the story*) 

In addition to those published accounts, two less formal pieces 
of writing, which have not heretofore been published, deserve to be quoted 
here, as they add interest and realism to some parts of the story told by 
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this chapter of the i*anhattan District History, These informal writings 




record soiae vivid personal recollections, set down aoiue tine after the event 
by two offioera who took part in the surveys of the of foots of the bombs. 



recollections of Japan as it appeared to me juet before and Luasediateiy 
after the surrender of August 14* 1945. 1 have confined notes to strictly 
non-teohnloel aspects since the latter have been covered elsewhere in a 

^HifljJj^JJF^ ^^Si^ J^^^ J2HE^J(^^Swe^ j» ^J^a^^f 30^^ ^^^Etto^ 

"ARRIVAL m JAPAH 

, *I had just returned to the United States froa Okinawa when The 

South was dropped on Blroehissi* 1 was immediately ordered beck to the 
Pacific with instructions to find and report to Brigadier General Hewaen. 
I left in a great hurry » with only verbal orders * an almost certain way to 
bee one officially "lost* - and after searching Hawaii* Guam and Ilnian, I 
wound up back in Okinawa just 3 weeks after having bid it what I had 
thought was a final farewell* There I found General Hawsaan pleading for 
transport with the 11th Airborne Division, which was then moving into 

"Falling to :aove with the 11th, we ordered in one of the C«-64*s 
from the 509th Group on Xinian, and proceeded with our own private invasion* 

"7Je landed at Ateugi aiaid a acene of tremendous activity* The 
airdrome was battered but fully operational. 



The first recollections are those of Brigadier General (then 
Colonel) ft. C, frllson, B.S.A.F., quoted from a mefflorandun dated 13 August 



1948* as follows* 



"In compliance with your request, I have jotted down soiae of my 
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"Y«e obtain transportation and headed for Ye&ohaina* The 
countryside was green and peaceful, showing no sign of war* But along 
the roads women turned their backs, and demobilised soldiers trudged by 
individually or in aza&ll groups with a studied Indifference. Only the 
children greeted us - and they did ao with, enthusiasm. They roads the *V* 
sign without flail* and shouted 'Bareo I» Some of thea dessanded gusa, so it 
was plain that we were on the route of the 11th* The universally identical 
greeting of the children could only have been the result of careful school- 
ing* 

*the outskirts of Tokoham were thoroughly burned out* the people 
living is huts improvised of galvanised iron sheeting and other salvaged 
material* It was obvious that eoffioassity life tsas being carried on under 
exceedingly great hardship* 

"The center of the city, however* was not greatly deranged* USm 
appeared to he fairly correal, although the absence of any considerable 
number of people was notable* Through the streets passed aiobs of desuobi- 

men clung together for mutual support* These stotley companies were gener- 
ally absolutely silent, and appeared to be ignored by the few civilians on 
*t*$i& 8"t*jro ft"t a * 

"The hotel selected for housing high^ankiag officials and for 
assigning billets for ethers, was draiaaticaily guarded by a squad of fully 
arraed and bayoneted soldiers who greeted us with a crashing 'present arras. f 
In the gathering dark, backlighted by the flooding hotel light, this scene 
was better than any movie could produce* 
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"i was assigned a nearby apartment* end a maid of perhaps 
15 years of age who knelt and touched her i'oreliead to the floor whenever 
she entered the place. 

"The plaoe ma kept spotlessly clean, had running water and was 
a vast improvement over Okinawa I The bed, however, was a huge boxlike 
structure of wood covered only with a straw mat and a thin quilt. The 
pillow appeared to be filled with either sand or compacted sawdust* 

"After a day or two in Yokohama during which time we saw the 
headquarters develop into a faithful replica of the Pentagon, Colonel 
Doubleday and 1 obtained a jeep and visited Tokyo. 

"Tokyo was la frightful condition* Hardly a building was undamaged, 
and vast areas were destroyed completely, There were no American troop* in 
town, which as yet t»s *off limits 1 to the 11th Airborne . We saw an oo- 
oaaional reporter, but otherwia* had the oonquered city to ourselves, the 
people were not hostile but exceedingly curious* They swarmed all over 
our jeep at eaeh stop* Community life was organised and controlled by 
hordes of gendarmes. 

•*Ti*e> stopped at the largest of the department stores, which was 
pitifully stocked* The olerks evidenced no apparent surprise to see us 
there but rather acted as if they were serving the American tourist of 
happier days, 

"V»e did not see Tokyo again for about a week after our *capture r 
of the city. Then, as we approached, we were greeted by an immense sign 
reading 'Welcome to Tokyo by Courtesy of the First Cavalry Division.* 
Thus goes unsung a notable military triumph I 
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HIROSHIMA 

"The initial inspection party, which was led by liajor General 
Farrell and Brigadier General Hewaan, and Tishioh included Dr. Morrison and 
other civilian, and military personnel, departed for SiroaMsia from Atsugi 
in a C-54 corcaanded by myself* We flew over the burned out and ruined 
cities of Osaka and Kobe, arriving over iiiroshiiaa in raidsaorning. It was 
apparent that a landing on Hiroshima's airport ma impraotieable because 
of the limited runway length and the wreckage which littered the place* 
Tw proceeded, therefore, to the military airdroase of Iisakuni, about 20 
miles to the south* Here «e managed a successful landing despite bomb 
craters sri the -axeokarc of raany aircraft - one of «hich lay squarely or 
the runway, 

*¥e eojaaiandeered a bus and soldier-driver from the local Ca»- 
aander and set out for Hirofshlraa* this urns a notable journey narked by 
incredibly bad roads and frequent breakdowns* If ay isemory serves* it 
required 4 to 8 hours to cover the 15 miles from InsaJeuni to the head- 
quarters of the xallitary eosssander of the Hiroshima area* 

tt At headquarters, we were allowed to stand in a huddle of bag- 
gage outside the gates, while our agitated guide, Br.Tsusufci* arranged for 
our reception* Sventually, we were admitted, and toiled up the hill from 
the gate to the l taissL r s* office in a plainly evident atiaesphsre of 
hostility. 

"It was clsar that the taisa had not expected us, was doubtful 
of the purpose of our visit, and lacked instruction from 'higher authority* 1 
Despite Dr.Tsuzuki's explanations (which v«* could only assusae srere correct) 
he remained cold,, hostile and uncooperative. It developed that he expected 



some sort of a surrender deraand and that this, with its attendant loss 
of face, he intended to resist* At long last, he accepted our visit to 
the *l>isaster» as inevitable* but refused. to provide aeoowaodation, or 
assume responsibility for our safety. He did agree to assign an officer 
to guide (and doubtless to watch) our party. 

"Vie were surprised, in the light of all this coldness, at the 
taisa'a request, just prior to our departure* to be photographed with 
the two ShoBhos* Generals Farrell and Sewaan agreed, and the tela*, 
squared himself away In the middle of a short settee where he snread his 
knees apart and gripped his sword firmly with both hands. Zhe generals 
sat on either side of him on the too-short seat* We got a ridiculous 
Dlatura at the -balsa flrmlv and axnafisi-ralv ftoaed on tka aattaa with an 

Aawrican general clinging for dear life on either side* 

"The agitated Tsusuki, now reinforced by the Jap major, got u» 

shrine, located on an island, is centuries old and still a goal for pil- 
grims ♦ It is reached through a town -which appears to be the Japanese 
equivalent of Atlantic City - or even Coney Island* jSevertheless, when 
our ferry docked, not a townsman, was to be seen on the sarin street lead- 
ing from dock to t estple* At each street crossing along the main route, 
however, a gendarme was stationed* In absolute silence, except for the 
noise we ourselves created, we struggled up the street with our luggage* 
With the JSajor leading, we passed the closed shops and houses i and as we 
passed, each gendarme in turn fell in silently behind us* I have for- 
gotten how far we walked, but we had quite a platoon behind us when we 
arrived at the shrine I 
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RECl U1CTEP 

"Here we *ere net by tfto head priest and by one who appeared 
to be a hotel keeper* After 'registering* we were scattered in pairs 
throughout a group of sraall houses along the bank of a running stream. 
The whole shrine area was forested* gloosy and strange to Aoerioan eyes„ 
Presently, each of us was presented with a kiaono and sandals and directed 
to the cowaunity bath, there iw oonprosjised with the local oustost by 
standing on the edge of the pool and dousing each other with bucketfuls 
of the hot water n&ich flowed ia from one aide* 

"We had taken the precaution of bringing our arise to the bath* 
and after emerging* we found that all other equipment had vanished (to 
protect it from wandering deer* it was explained)* So we dressed la our 
kimonoe and sandals, buckled on our weapons and followed a guide to the 
chief priest's quarters for dinner. The priest was oost cordial, as vm» 
his wife* His eatoellent dinner of venison was served to the squattiag 
gentleswn by his wife and a number of other ladies* After dinner, he 
served Japanese 'Scotch* (eonpleto with V3C label) which taeted like kere* 
sene and which* perhaps fortunately, no~ons could drink, 

"Soon after dinner we retired to our aate with an odd sensation 
of unreality* 

*Sext jaoraln* thing* had changed* Although m left very early* 
the town was thronged with people who appeared curious and even friendly* 
Our baggage was carried to the ferry for us. And on the na inland wo 
found a string of cars to take us into Hiroshima, 

M A good deal has been written about Hiroshima, but no-one can 
describe adequately the ajaell - and the flies, the fonaar wao noticeable 
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from a distance of several railesx first a faint taint which at certain 
points in the city became almost overpowering* Even the Japanese, who 
seem not to notice their nauseating: 'honey carts* * had their noses bound 
up while they probed the ruins. And the blue-bottle flies swanaed in 
clouds* To open a car window was to fill the car with flies* And we 
climbed through the ruins in individual swarms* 

*I tramped through Hiroshima unaccompanied, except for a photo* 

any hostility. X went where 1 wished, except that I was dissuaded from 
climbing a hill in the southeast part of the city* 1 was told that it 
was the abode of Ysn& «* God, 

"a&OASAKI 

"the initial party entering Nagasaki was composed essentially of 

iiiiro^sjiiifi^k ^jj^T'^^'X^]^ jji ^^fiuf^f^^t* Iti.*** 28^jwiiSr^^^i3L wt^fc^mfS^ ^st-fciLi-J* ^■^wscfJJrwVaj 
Hear Admiral R. E. fared lolned ue as an additional observer to the cartv 
which onee again departed froa Atsuga in a C-54 commanded by me» Our land- 
ing field, Canar** was covered with low olouds end we were forced to fly 
far to see in order to get under the low cloud layer* Oraura airdrome wee 
in frightful shape* its hangare were shot up or burned, its barracks 
abandoned, and its field pitted with bojab craters and littered with burned- 
out or wrecked airplanes* In picking our way through this ruin on landing, 
we blew out all four tires on the airplane* 

*5hia left us virtually stranded, but after broadcasting aimlessly 
for assistance* the party requisitioned a bus and departed for Nagasaki* 
(in the absence of the party from Omura an airplane with spare tires and a 
maintenance crew arrived froa Okinawa where our distress signal had 
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unruffled efficiency.) 

*0a the trip from Ctemra to iJagRsaki, it was observed that the 
rice peddles had been organised into a complex end deadly system of 
def ens e-in-depth. It was apparent that the capture of thia area could 
bars been accomplished only at a staggering cost in casualties* 

*In Sagaeelci our part? halted in front of the government offloee 

Ttwiuki 

where we de-bussed and stood in the street while Br* Suss&l palavered with 
the gendarmes* It appeared that the governor was in his office but was 
too busy to receive us* He would let us knout when he was free* Mean* 
while, presumably* we were to wait in the street* this occasioned an 
outburst culminating with an oration by Admiral Syrd to the effect that 
he was the President's personal representative and intended to wait upon 
the pleasure of no minor Japanese functionary* The governor promptly 
ioined us in the street* where he was allowed eventually to coax us into 
his off iocs* 

*Oor business being stated, we prepared to go about our inspec- 
tion in the city, but found our transportation to be the now familiar 
decrepit bus* We requested oars* but were informed that t here were none 
in ISagasejcl ** this although could see American limousines passing just 
under the window* Further disc us a ion developed the fact that oars were 
the property of the Japanese array * therefore, their use by us was un- 
thinkable* l&e got our oars* 

"Our first night in Nagasaki was spent at an 'American style 
hotel** It was so completely vile that X f and Several others, there fter 
lived in our airplane and •ecsamnted* to Nagasaki. 
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"One final recollection of Hagasakit on the evening of the 
second day there. Colonel Ooubloday and X went to the docks to -watch the 
U, S. Marines land and occupy the town. It was very Interesting to be on 
the »wrcng* end of a Marine landing. We noticed that some of the troops 
-were as embarrased as surprised to see us there, I don*t really know if 
the two incidents are connected, but next evening the JJarlaes arrested 
those of our party who were entering a geisha house to attend the now 
docile governor** welcoming party* The charge ms *out of bounds, * * 

The second set of recollections are those of Colonel Stafford 
L, Karrsn, now fl* aw» School of SSe&ieine, university of California, quoted 
from a letter dated 17 June 1948, as follows* 

which might be of interest to you, 

"Colonel frt^ell** party in Blroshism discovered a small 
amount of radium, presumably about twenty-five milligrams. It Wf 
picked up about three hundred feet or so off the main street in an area 
about one-half mile from the epicenter. There was a pile of bone frag* 
nenta and heme ash lvhera & greet number of humra bodies had been cremated 
by the Japanese. The Geiger Counter detected it and led them to the spot* 
They dug the pile up with shovels and by eliminating one shovelful after 
another* they finally located a small container* obviously a cervical or 
vaginal radium applicator, the best guess being that it was in a patient 
receiving treatment in a doctor's quarters or a hospital room at the 
time of the blast. Colonel Friedell brought the radium back to Tokyo 
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personnel, concerning what was to be done *.lth the source. We finally 
decided to turn it over to Br* Tsusxdci who deposited it with the 
Japanese hospitals located at the Tokyo Imperial Medical School* Shis 
was done the day before we loft* It w reported to our Intelligence 
and to UacArthur*a Intelligence Section, bxit I do not know what the 
final outcome m. We also certified that it had no bomb potential!- 
ties* This was a good evidence of the accuracy of the surveys and the 
sensitivity of the equipment,, in spite of the very rainy weather* 

west of Hiroshima to follow the trail of the fall out. They traced it 
to the western peak adjaoent to the edge «f the «ity oloex to the tof 
of the hill where there urns a shrine* They could go no further because 
there was en absence of roads and they were faced with an impenetrable 
^^fi*T9^j^^^j^ *^^^m^^#^ ^(3^^L ck^l T^flpi^j ip^s^o^ipfe^^^i ^o^z^ ^^tts^ c^fce**j€t*i^ *l*>^#(^9 ^i£? 4^ )e^*( lild^^^b ia^jj^ ^^^^i^fc^fc 
time they tsere exhausted and also were neering the end of their stay* 
The survey had to be terminated* so we do not know the western extent 
of the downwind contamination* It ■was very minor end not haserdous* being 
almost at the loner liait of sensitivity of their instruments* 

"The second episode of some Interest occurred when Solan, 
Cttghterson* Sasner* and I were grounded at the Hiroshima Airport* An eat- 
Los Angeles Japanese newspaperman appeared on the seen© at dinner and in- 
terpreted accounts of the Japanese newspaper* of which he carried a copy* 
It oontained the storm of controversy raised by the American correspon- 
dents over the ethics of using the bomb* The Japanese, of course* were 
beginning to chime in* but in general* were sitting tight* keeping their 
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own thoughts to themselves about this natter. W« discussed this far 
into the night, and came up with the following arguments i 

"The Japanese knew they were beaten and had planned to give 
up in February after fighting two months following our invasion -which 
was scheduled for Hoveaber 1st. This ma all news to us but -was veri- 
fied later as the assault date* By dropping the bomb!, we Jaade further 
resistance impossible, thus saving their face* They eould surrender 
vhen the Emperor said to without having to commit aass hara-kiri, which 
was to be their fate if they surrendered at the end of the war* A 
second strong argument which they accepted completely was the belief 
that is the d roc ess of our assaults we would have killed nerh&oe as 
many as several million Japanese* In the assault we would probably 
have had as ?aeny as five hundred thousand Araerioan boys killed* Was 
it not better to extinguish two oities instaneously and bring the matter 
to an abrupt stop by what amounted to a surgical operation, the net re* 
suit of which saved jaauy more lives? 7?e thought, idssn we went to bed 
and until we got baok to Tokyo almost four days later, that we would 
spring this on the staff and the newspaper people in Tokyo when we 
arrived* To our surprise, this had broken in the Japanese papers the 

us, the Japanese saying that it wee ethical to use the bosk and they 
were glad that sm had done so because it had saved a great many Japan* 
eoe lives, and a great jaany American lives, ^e were greatly amused at 
the puszled expressions and comments of the local correspondents who 
felt that they had been sold down the river by the Japanese vhoss. they 
expected to elissb aboard the band wagon* We. of course* kept quiet 
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about our part of it, The matter soon quieted down both in Japan and 
the United States , although our own people frequently bring the subject 

"The third interesting episode was our visit to the Temple 
of Peace* As we left our bivouac area on the island the last rooming, 
feusuki had asked whether we would like to visit the 3hrine and see this 
famous historical landmark* As I renumber, it was about fourteen hundred 
years old, built on stilts over the tide water. It was a beautiful little 
building, old style Japanese Architecture, made of cedar planks of great 
dimensions and having a high polish* She four of us and four enlisted 
mn finally were admitted to the inner Shrine» lSe took our shoes off and 
walked in* Isusukl halted us in a line, bowed to the idol* The High 
Priest came out dressed la pure white, and he and Tausuki went through 
a ceremony before the idol, and then cam back and faced us. Two wen, 
supposedly spirits, dressed in white came out and furiously waived plumes 
about the place, driving away the evil spirits* Then ceremonial dishes 
filled with hot sake were given to us and we were told this was a pledge 
to peace, and, on that basis, we all drank it. Colonel Oughterson, as 
liacArthur*a representative at the time, stepped forward and paid his 
respects to the local factotum who had treated us so courteously* 1 
got philosophical and gave a toast to the future peace between all 
nations and the hope there would be no iaor« war again, I got a little 
emotional about it, and this, together with the knowledge that wo did 
not rape or pillage his community* surprised the Priest greatly. We 
then backed out and took the boat to shore where we were greeted very 



respectfully, and much more effusively and ceremoniously by the local 
gendarme captain then we had been previously* It was herd for m to 
reconcile this ceremony with the knowledge which we had received 
several days before, that this Shrine was the ©enter for kamikazes, 
vfoo had lived a life of riotous celebration in the hotels located Just 
above the shrine* The latter part of the week before their tour of duty 
was spent there, and then the last day or some period isu spent in conse- 
cration and dedication at this Shrine before they took off for their mis- 

kaaikases on this Island where we were singularly vulnerable* It was 
interesting, but not unexpected* that it would take us some tine, two 
to three days, to get a message from either of the two cities to Tokyo* 
However, Tsusukl seemed to have a aysterieus system of telepathy because 
he could wejfa fc arrangements through Tokyo froia those distances in a few 
hours* Since we were afraid that any investigation of how he did it at 
the time would cause the system to fail and leave us stranded, we did 
not inquire as to the sechanissu 

^ jav ituftll if*€9*Qj©^t n8tl2cJii3^|p in^o tlwfc Ss^dtisLo Soijo^i^l 

Nagasaki about five weeks after the detonation, and, on the landing of 

going down the corridors of an American designed concrete building like 
those at hone, finding in room after room the laboratory equipment so 
familiar at home, and on the floors, two or three or more bodies, partly 
burned, entangled in window frames, and twisted under the benches. 
They must have been doctors, nurses, technicians, and students. The 



school was located half of a :;dle to three-quarters of a mil© frosi the 
epicenter, and the mils were thick concrete. In the baseneat b© loa- 
the sain entrance, isfaich was easily accessible, there were four pairs 
of new wooden shoes with pink or red ribbons for the toe. Each pair 
was beside an empty litter on the floor* Also beside each litter was 
a smear of what I interpreted to be bloody voaiitus or bloody diarrhea* 
Outside %as a pile of bones from the cremated bodies* The pile was 
about three feet deep and fifty feet in diameter* " 
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Book I, Volume 4. Chapter 6 

APPENDIX 

(Mt iSanhattan Distriot History Files j At APSWP Piles) 

lm The Atoaio Bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, by the 
lianhattan Engineer District, released SO June 1946* (&) 

2m Photographs of the Atomic Bombings of Hiroshioa and 
Jagaeakl (including also mspsi accompanying reference He* l),0s) 

S* , Preliminary Medical Report, Hiroshima - Kagaeaki 
Booking*, by S. L« barren. Col* MC, 27 Nowwfcer 1945 
(Suppleiaented by oorrespondanee and other data}* (A) 

4* Letter* 29 October 1947, fir, James P* Helen to 
,«r« Hobert J. Buettner. (M) 

6* Letter* 5 November 1947, fir* J* V* iiowland to 
. Sir* Bobert J* Buottner. (M) 

8* Letter, and report, 12 Hovemher 1947, fir* 8* M* 
Brundage to fir* •* W Barren. (it) 

7* Letter and account* IS HoTsraber 1946* fir* ^elrin 
A, Block to Sir. Bobert J* Buettner. (Si) 

6* Pile of messages between ¥«a*hingtoa and the Paoifio - 
"Miscellaneous Teleeons dated Q/ZZ/AQ to 10/tO/4B% (M) 

9* Testimony of General Groves at Hearings before Senate 
Special Committee on Atomic Energy, 28 November 1945. (M) 
10. testimony of Colonel barren at Bearings before Senate 
Special Committee on Atomic Energy, 15 February 1943. 

U* fieport, "Section B - Badiation in Hiroshima and Nagasaki", 
by Richard A. Xybout, Captain, CE., dsted 6 April 1946. (A) 



12, Testimny of Dr. i?hillp Morrison at Hearings before 
Senate Special Committee on Atomic Energy, 3 December 1945 » 

S. d 9B 178, pert 2, p. 236* 00 

13, Report of Medical division of the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey, "The Effect* of Atomic Boobs on Health and Medical 
Services fen fiiroshirna and Kagaaaki,* Aiarch 1347, (a) 

14, Testimony of Major de Severalty, General Ferrell, Colonel 
"barren* Mr* &itse» -Professor Bownan, etc., before Senate Special 
Committee on Atomio Energy* 16 February 1946* (S. Res' 179, part 6>* 0*) 

16. General Report, Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, 
January 1947 Ueleeaed 23 March 1947). {&) 
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